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PAPERS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. 

EXCAVATIONS AT THE HER^EUM OF ARGOS. 

[Plate XIL] 



The so-called Heraeum of Argos is situated at some distance 
from the site of ancient and modern Argos, just as, for example, 
the ^Eginetan temple of Athena was six or eight miles from the 
ancient city of ^Egina, and as the Phigaleans built their temple 
to Apollo still farther away from their town. Although the He- 
raeum was an Argive temple during almost the whole time of 
Greek history, it doubtless belonged originally not to Argos but 
to Mycenae. As Argos increased and Mycenae decreased in 
strength, the sanctuary became the common possession and charge 
of both cities. Finally, with the capture of Mycenae in 463 b. c., 1 
it fell into the hands of the Argives alone. The temple stood 
upon a southern spur of the low mountain Euboea, which itself is 
a sort of foothill, sloping away toward the south, of the higher 
mountain Tretus, now Zara, one of the two elevations between 
which Mycenae lies. The sacred way to Mycenae led around Zara, 
keeping well up on the mountainside. The distance according to 
Pausanias 2 is fifteen stades. 3 By the present road it is considera- 
bly more, perhaps a walk of an hour and a half. The difference 
is due to the fact that the route now lies through the plain along 
the foot of Zara, for the beds of the mountain torrents make the 
higher road impracticable. We noticed the ruins of an ancient 
bridge which had served to span one of these torrent-beds, and in 
general the course of the road can be well enough made out. 
Argos, on the other hand, lies across the plain from the Heraeum, 
1 Diodorus, xi. 65. 2 Patjs., ii. 17.1. 3 Strabo, viii. 6.2. 
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exactly three times as far away as Mycenae according to Herodo- 
tus, 4 who makes the distance forty-five stades. 5 The evidence, 
therefore, of its location seems to show clearly the original con- 
nection of the temple with Mycenae, not with Argos. 

The site 6 is a double terrace, bounded on two sides by the 
streams Eleutherium (to the northwest) and Asterion (to the south- 
east). Pausanias says that the former (the Eleutherium) flows 
Kara ttjp 686p, along or possibly across the way as one comes from 
Mycenae, and that it was used by the priestesses for purposes of 
purification. The second (the Asterion) was, he says, according 
to legend the father of Euboea, Prosymna, and Acrsea ; therefore 
the hill opposite the Herseum was called Acrsea, the region about 
the temple Euboea, and that below the temple Prosymna. To-day 
Prosymna is made the name of a demarchy including several vil- 
lages to the southeast of the Herseum. Euboea, as I have said, 
seems to be the name of the whole mountain, and Acrsea is easily 
recognizable in a hill to the east across the Asterion. Both the 
Eleutherium and the Asterion, streams that flow down from Eu- 
boea, were quite dry during the whole time we were working, but 
when Mr. Fox and I revisited the scene two weeks later we found 
that the Eleutherium had been swollen to a torrent by recent 
rains. 

According to Thucydides, 7 the temple of Hera at Argos was 
destroyed by fire in 423 b. c. This was the prehistoric Herseum, 

4 Herod., I. 81. 5 Strabo's estimate (loc. cit.) is ten stades. 

6 It was discovered more than fifty years ago by General Gordon (cf. Mure, Jour- 
nal of a Tour in Greece, n. p. 177). His tentative excavations brought to light 
various sculptured fragments as well as terracotta and bronzes. In 1854 the work 
was taken up and prosecuted with greater thoroughness by Bursian and Kangabe, 
who confined themselves, however, to the site of the new temple (cf. infra). Its 
foundations were partially uncovered and several points with regard to the architec- 
ture and plan of the temple established ; on the other hand, the excavations were re- 
warded by the discovery of many valuable works of art, heads, torsos and smaller 
fragments. These were deposited in Argos and have only recently begun to receive 
the study which they deserve. (See Bursian 's report in the Bullettino, 1854, II. p. 
xiii, sq., and Rangabe's Ausgrabung beim Tempel der Hera unweit Argos ; rough 
plans of the site are also to be found in Mure, loc. cit., Bursian's Geographie von 
Griechenland, Yol. II, Taf. i. n. 3, and Curtius' Peloponnesos, Vol. n, Taf. xvi). 
When we first visited the site no trace was left of the work which our predecessors 
had done. 

7 Thucyd., iv, 133. 
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where according to later legend 8 the chiefs chose Agamemnon 
to be the leader of the Trojan Expedition and whose priestess was 
Cydippe when, according to the story that Solon tells Croesus, 9 
her sons Cleobis and Biton drew her car from Argos to the temple 
and were rewarded by the best gift the goddess could give to men, 
that is, death. The later Herseum, which rose out of, hut, accord- 
ing to Greek custom, alongside of the ashes of the burned temple, 
was built, as Pausanias says, by Eupolemus of Argos ; the cult- 
statue of gold and ivory was the work of Polyclitus. Here, there- 
fore, we are dealing with the best period in Greek art and archi- 
tecture. 

With the help of these references from Thucydides and Pausa- 
nias and from further topographical allusions in the latter's story, 
it had been possible long ago to determine the probable sites of 
both temples mentioned. It will be proper, therefore, at this 
point to describe the whole precinct more in detail before begin- 
ning an account of the work done. The upper terrace (A on the 
Plan) on which evidently the older temple once stood, is a nearly 
level plateau more than fifty metres in length (east to west), and 
almost equally wide. On the south side, toward the plain, and in 
part at the ends, it is bounded by a retaining-wall 10 (V on the 
plan) of huge, irregularly shaped stones, such a wall as we found 
nowhere else, and surely one of very great antiquity. Below 
this wall, at the ends of the plateau, the ground slopes gradually 
to the ravines or river-beds, which, as I have already said, enclose 
the whole site. Below the large side-wall there is a slight slope 
down to the new temple-terrace, 12 m. lower, a plateau (B on the 
plan) of about the same extent as the upper one. This terrace 
has no retaining-wall on the south side, toward the plain, but 
slopes away rather steeply in that direction. Toward the east the 

8 Dictys Cret., I, 16. 9 Herod., loe. eit. 

10 I can best refer here to the complicated system of retaining-walls made neces- 
sary by the hilly character of the site. All these are shown on the plan (W. X. Y. 
Z.) though we do not fully understand or attempt to explain the meaning and pur- 
pose of every wall. Excavation is necessary to determine the original slope of the 
hill at many points, and we were not able to undertake -work of this kind. I should 
say that the line T T T on the plan indicates only approximately the position of a 
wall east of the old temple-terrace. An intervening knoll prevented us from 
taking exact observations with the instruments at hand. 
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descent is almost precipitous, and high retaining-walls were neces- 
sary. These walls are but a short distance from the temple, so 
that the space of the temenos before the east front was very lim- 
ited. Toward the west, on the other hand, there is a large grad- 
uated incline down to a third plateau, considerably the largest of 
all, bounded on the west by the stream Eleutherium. (Included 
on the plan between CC and J). 

Perhaps it is pertinent to add a word on the natural beauty of 
the site, high up as it is on the mountain side, and on the view 
that it offers. Almost the entire plain of Argos, the mountains 
which surround it, and the bay of Nauplia to the south, are in- 
cluded. Historical associations which recall every period of Greek 
history lend an added charm to the scene. Tiryns and Argos, 
representing respectively prehistoric and classical times, the me- 
diaeval castle which crowns the Larisa or citadel of Argos, the 
walls and towers of Nauplia, with the reminiscences which they 
contain of Venetian and Turkish supremacy, of the establishment 
of the republic under Kapodistrias, and, finally, of the monarchy 
under Otho — all are distinctly visible. 

The first campaign at the Herseum may be said to have begun 
February 18, 1892. On that day our expedition set out from 
Athens — Dr. Waldstein, Mr. Fox, the architect and draughtsman 
of the party, and I, together with a Greek foreman who had had 
two years of training with us at Eretria, and our cook and man 
of all work, Mcolaki. Upon our arrival at Argos we called upon 
the two prominent men of the town, the demarch and the physi- 
cian, to enlist their support. In company with them we drove 
over the plain to Chonika, a village thirty-five minutes from the 
temple, where the demarch assisted us in engaging the best house 
to be found, the only one of more than a single story. The next 
day, Sunday, we were joined by two more members of the School, 
Messrs. Newhall and De Cou. The day was spent quietly in re- 
ceiving callers and through them allowing the news of our coming 
and our mission to be spread about the village and the surround- 
ing country. Monday morning rather more than sixty workmen 
presented themselves. By the time the next week began more 
than one hundred and ninety men were on our lists. 
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"Work was begun simultaneously on all three plateaus which I 
have mentioned, and at two more points which seemed to promise 
well. I shall follow nearly the reverse order in description, though 
I will say at the beginning that far the greater part of our time 
and labor was devoted to the new temple. The site was so large 
and the amount of work to be done so great, that in one campaign 
we could only make a beginning. Dr. Waldstein's purpose, there- 
fore, was to concentrate our energies at the Polyclitan temple. 
During the first four weeks, that is, the time when Mr. Newhall 
and Mr. De Cou were on the ground, we worked at four separate 
points with as many distinct gangs, each under the charge of a 
member of the school. Afterward, when Mr. Fox and I were left 
alone, we restricted ourselves altogether to the new temple. That 
therefore is now fully cleared. At other points which we explored 
ruins were discovered, as Dr. Waldstein puts it, without being in 
all cases fully uncovered. 

I speak first of the lowest plateau, the one to the west of the 
temple. We began here by sinking two trial trenches, one in a 
direction from east to west, the other diagonally across the plateau. 
The second of these trenches discovered nothing of importance. 
The first, however, toward the west side of the plateau, crossed 
the poros foundations of a substantial wall, measuring from .95 
m. to 1.05 m. in breadth. 11 We uncovered this in its whole length, 
a distance of 69.60 m. in an approximately north and south direc- 
tion. The wall was in a ruinous state, interrupted at two points 
for some distance and altogether battered and irregular. We had 
evidently found only the lowest part of the foundation. At the 
north end was discovered a small statue-base of white limestone, 
made up of two members and resting upon a foundation of small 
stones. The base bore no inscription and no fragment of marble 
was found in the neighborhood. 

This wall proved to be parallel with the north and south retain- 
ing-wall of the terrace, the two being 8.10 m. apart. It thus 
seemed probable that we had uncovered the remains of a long stoa 
such as frequently bordered a temple-precinct. Accordingly trial 
pits were sunk on a line midway between the two walls. We 

II This wall is indicated on the maps of Bursian and Curtius already referred to 
(qf. supra) j but no trace of it remained visible at the time when our work began. 
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found, as we had hoped, a series of bases at approximately regular 
intervals of about 3 m. These bases were made of the same poros 
stone, and were as much the worse for time and wear as the wall 
first laid bare. Thus the interpretation of the remains became 
certain. Evidently here had been a stoa with a double row of 
columns and a rear wall like the stoa of Eumenes in Athens (CO 
on the plan). JSTo part of the superstructure was found or any 
architectural fragment to give a clue to the style of the building : 
but farther excavation may shed light upon this point. The end 
wall of the stoa to the south, which, like that to the west, was also 
a retaining-wall, was very well preserved. The stonework here 
was remarkably fine, formed of well finished quadrangular blocks, 
some measuring as much as 4 m. in length, and the whole set off 
by a projecting string-course, still more carefully wrought. There 
seemed no doubt, therefore, that the structure belonged to a very 
good period, that is, it may have been built at the same time as 
the later temple. A great many small objects were discovered 
during our work here, as everywhere. Close by the long wall was 
a long spear head, very much corroded but easily recognizable ; 
also various fragments of bronze, among them a long rod which 
was perhaps a spit, and a very interesting little horse, having the 
same thin body and long legs as those on the so-called Dipylon 
vases; several valuable fragments of pottery — one, a part of a 
large vase, representing in relief two lions with the same features 
as on Corinthian ware and in the same affronted position, another 
very similar, except that in color it was brown on a yellow ground, 
instead of in relief; further, a small terracotta head, several bronze 
mirrors, and one piece of black-figured pottery. In general I may 
say here that we found very little of the black-figured ware. At one 
point east of the temple several pieces came to light, but elsewhere 
little ; and no single fragment of red-figured pottery was found. 
It was this of course that made everything we discovered so valu- 
able — the fact that all belonged to so early a time. 

At the upper, L 6., eastern, side of this plateau was what seemed 
like a cistern of cross shape (J on the plan) nearly filled with ac- 
cumulated earth. In clearing this out we found only unimportant 
objects, several fragments of pebble mosaic, for example, and a 
piece of cornice in poros with several guttae. The cistern itself 
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was a deep subterranean basin cut in the solid rock and open 
only at the cross. It extends into the hillside, so has really but 
three arms, the two that are opposite each qther being considera- 
bly shorter than the third, which is 4.50 m. in length, while one 
of the others is 2.60 m. and the second 3.20 m. long. All meas- 
ure 1.10 m. to 1.30 m. in width, and are high enough to admit 
of easy passage, the pavement sloping from each extremity to the 
cross where it drops abruptly to a deeper basin. The roof is 
arched, and sides and roof are coated with cement. 

Another curious discovery was made close by, to the south (K 
on the plan). We had thought that here, along the same hillside? 
might be another similar cistern. Instead we came upon some- 
thing which may be described as the half of a huge shallow bowl, 
assuming that it is a vertical plane which divides the bowl into 
halves. This was hollowed out of a single stone, and at the lower 
side was a stone gutter to carry ofF water. An iron strigil was 
found in the immediate neighborhood. We felt safe, therefore, 
in interpreting the discovery as a bath or cleaning-place of some 
kind. 

Toward the northern side of this same plateau were the ruins 
of a small Byzantine church, 10.50 m. by 3.20 m. (L on the plan). 
Excavation here revealed very little. The walls were badly made 
of small irregular stones. A few pieces of squared marble were 
found. It seemed likely that old materials had been used in 
building the church, but the site was not that of a Greek struc- 
ture. 

One of the most interesting parts of our work was at a point 
outside the temple-precinct, on the further side of the Eleuthe- 
rium, and some distance below the stoa mentioned. Here we no- 
ticed a shaft .97 m. by .63 m. sunk in the solid rock, but filled 
with earth to within a short distance of the top. One of the 
party suggested that this resembled very much the entrance to an 
Egyptian tomb-chamber. We dug with some difficulty to a depth 
of 4.40 m., finding on either side of the shaft shallow holes cut 
in the rock to make a means of ascent and descent. Reaching 
the bottom we found three avenues all cut in the solid rock, lead- 
ing, one toward the plain and town of Argos, the second back 
toward the temple, the third at right angles to the direction of the 
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other two, or about southeast. The second and third soon led out 
of the rock back to the Eleutherium, a little below the present 
level of its bed. We did not follow the third in its further course : 
the second, however, not only crossed the stream but entered the 
rock on the eastern side, the side toward the temple. 12 Through 
a distance, therefore, of 13.70 m. walls and roof of hewn stone 
were necessary. How much farther the passage continues as a 
rock-cut tunnel we could not tell. The first mentioned avenue 
we followed for a distance of 34.25 m., all the way through native 
rock. It was a fascinating piece of work to the men engaged in 
it, as well as to ourselves. They were utterly mystified, fancying 
that they were on the way toward finding some hidden treasure. 
They would ask us repeatedly ti Trpaypa elvai eSw ; and we were 
by no means sure what to tell them. Of course the passage was 
so dark that they were compelled to use artificial light, and they 
were overjoyed to find niches in the side walls at short intervals, 
which doubtless those who made the tunnel had hewn for just 
that purpose. 13 In this way we were able to work with both day- 
and night-gangs, and to push forward very much further in the 
time we had at our disposal. To clear the passage through its 
entire length may be a long task, for of course we can only conjec- 
ture how far it extends, and the work must be carried on under 
continually increasing disadvantages. It was probably connected 
with a system of irrigation for the plain — itoXvU^lov "Apyos. 
Argos is still iroXvhtyiov ; and the most notable, for Greece unu- 
sual, feature of the plain is the great number of windmills scat- 
tered all over it, used for pumping water into irrigating-canals. 
It seems doubtful whether or not this aqueduct was fed by the 
Eleutherium. As has been stated, it was found to cross its bed, 
but perhaps the stream's course may have suffered some change. 
The third arm was, in that case, probably designed to carry off the 
overflow. On the other hand, the passage may have been con- 
nected with a series of cisterns situated across the Eleutherium 
and a little further up. There were five of these, hewn out of a 
considerable cliff. We cleared one of the number, but found 
nothing whatever. In the aqueduct itself nothing was found. 

12 See Curtius, loc. tit., p. 399. 

13 Of. the Samian tunnel of Poly crates, Mitth. Athen., ix, s. 177. 
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I come next to the uppermost terrace, on which, as Pausanias 
says distinctly, the old temple stood. His words are : w v E<m Se 
inrep rbv vaov tovtov tov irporepov vao€ depekid re /cal el hrj re aWo 
vTrekhrero f) <f>\df;. We first dug a broad trench running from the 
eastern end of the terrace in a direction due west. We did not 
go very far or very deep before discoveries began. On the first 
day squared fragments of poros stone appeared, and on the sec- 
ond, at a distance of 8 m. inside the east terrace-wall and .60 m. 
below the surface, we came upon a hard layer of black earth, as- 
suring us that we were on the site of the burned temple. Not 
only that, but various pieces of charred wood were found, and 
flat bricks showing plainly the action of fire. Digging further on 
we found that this layer of black earth continued. It made, in 
fact, what we came to call a " platform," with a nearly uniform 
width of rather less than 4 m. and a length of 33 m., L e., reach- 
ing nearly to the western end of the terrace. This peculiar layer 
was from one to two inches in thickness, and itself rested upon 
a layer of dark red soil. Virgin soil on either side of the plat- 
form lay only about a foot below its level. At various points 
fragments of metal and pottery were found ; the metal, iron or 
bronze, always too much melted and corroded to be valuable, the 
pottery for the most part entirely plain, though some of it showed 
very archaic Mycenaean patterns. One find was of two very large 
pots, one within the other. A second, near the western end of 
the terrace, revealed a perfect pocket from which we gathered 
three basketfuls of fragments, in the main pieces of thick, heavy, 
unpainted pottery, also some fragments of a lighter ware, and bits 
of iron melted by fire, plates and rods of bronze, glass beads, 
smaller beads of bone, and, last of all, a very curious bronze goat. 
The whole was probably a mass of debris which had fallen at the 
time of the burning of the temple, or had been thrown aside as 
rubbish. Beyond the west end of the platform and a foot below 
its level was a pavement of irregular polygonal slabs, such a pave- 
ment as might naturally have surrounded a temple. 

We next started a cross-trench, running from the south retain- 
ing-wall of the terrace back to the hill at its rear. To the north 

"Paus.,!!, 17.7. 
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of the main trench virgin soil was reached at a very slight depth, 
and no discovery was made ; to the south we crossed a second 
" platform " of black earth measuring almost exactly the same in 
width as the first, and running parallel with it at a distance of 
seven metres. Virgin soil was found between the two at the same 
slight depth as before. Lastly, on the south side of this platform 
and extending to the terrace-wall, a distance of 9.30 m. was a 
polygonal pavement of the same type as was found at the west 
end. Here the work rested. The excavations are yet too incom- 
plete to show all that is desired, but they have, at least, made 
out very nearly the precise location of the old temple; that is, 
we can explain these " platforms " of black earth in no other 
way than by supposing that they mark the lines of the temple's 
side walls. Possibly the red layer beneath is what is left of the 
brick walls of the structure. Dr. Dorpfeld explains in this way 
a large deposit of the same sort found along the walls of the 
Heraeum at Olympia. That temple, as the oldest known, makes 
the best standard of comparison with ours at Argos, both belong- 
ing to a time when walls were built of sun-dried brick, while 
columns and superstructure were of wood. 

Interesting remains were discovered on the slope west of the 
old temple. A trial trench has revealed at a slight depth a smooth 
level pavement of concrete (M on the plan). This pavement proved 
to cover a rectangular area 13.20 m. by 4.43 m., the direction of 
its length being approximately north and south, that is, along the 
slope. A slight ridge borders the lower long side. On the oppo- 
site side and at both ends the area is enclosed by walls of the 
same concrete as the pavement. The end walls slope with the 
incline of the hill, which seems to show that they were only re- 
taining-walls and never rose high enough to carry a roof. Toward 
its southern end the pavement was pierced by a round hole .20 m. 
in diameter, while close to the wall at the opposite end two large 
flat bricks were found lying together on the pavement. The whole 
structure, if it may be called by that name, perhaps served as a 
reservoir or lavatory. It may be added that during the work here 
we found several flat bricks which bore on one face the impress 
of a thumb and four fingers. The brick had evidently been car- 
ried while still soft on the upturned hand of a workman. 
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I come at length to the new temple and its immediate surround- 
ings. Its location was known to us approximately, and we were 
fortunate in finding upon the very first day the broad courses of 
the outer foundation. Work was begun at the eastern end, and 
at the same time a broad trench was carried up the southern slope 
toward the temple. I need not describe in detail the progress of 
this part of the work, which, as I have noted, was by far the 
largest and most important part. We followed the foundation- 
walls along and uncovered them completely, working with sepa- 
rate gangs from both ends of the temple. The earth, fortunately, 
was easily disposed of. It had only to be carried to the slopes of 
the two ravines which bound the site and to be thrown over. All 
around the stereobate except on the north side, where bed-rock 
lay close to the surface, we dug down to a uniform depth of four 
courses, that is we cut down the entire top of the plateau to 
this level, so leaving the temple substructure free and clear. 
Inside the temple we dug everywhere to bed-rock, bringing to 
view whatever remained of interior foundations. In spite, there- 
fore, of the fact that no part of the superstructure is preserved — 
even the stylobate and steps being gone — the visitor gains a very 
good idea at a glance of the general plan and outline of the tem- 
ple. What remains is only the broad outer foundation on which 
steps and columns rested, and the foundations for the cella walls 
and for the interior columns. The material used throughout 
is a coarse-grained poros stone, in blocks whose dimensions are 
uniformly 1.20 m. X .60 m. X .35 m. The stylobate was doubt- 
less poros of a fair sort, as are the column-drums and architectural 
fragments found. But no single stone came to light which could 
with certainty be ascribed to the stylobate, although fragments of 
various kinds were strewn confusedly over the whole area of the 
temple. We looked in vain for the familiar square dowel-hole 
which should mark those blocks on which columns had once 
stood. 

The outer foundation, which is preserved through the entire 
circuit and marks the dimensions of the temple over all, so to 
speak, measures 39.60 m. in length on the sides and 19.94 m. at 
the ends. It is from 3.50 m. to 3.60 m. in breadth, and is built 
most carefully with regular alternation of headers and stretchers. 
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This substantial foundation, furthermore, goes down to a very 
considerable depth. At the northern side, where bed-rock lies 
just below the surface, it consists of but one or two courses. At 
the western end, however, where the underlying rock slopes with 
the incline of the hill, it increases from two to eight courses, while 
at the eastern end we sunk a shaft deep enough to show ten 
courses (3.50 m.), without yet reaching the lowest. 

Contiguous to the eastern end of the foundation, just at the 
middle, was a platform almost exactly 4 m. square, perhaps 
making part of an approach to the temple, like that to the temple 
of ^Esculapius at Epidaurus. A single square stone fqund close 
by, with parallel cuttings on its face as though for a ramp, tended 
to support the latter theory. 

To consider now the plan of the temple : the stereobate meas- 
ures, as already stated, 39.60 m. by 19.94 m. Further, from a 
capital which was unearthed, we found the diameter of the col- 
umns at the neck to be 1.02 m. It is quite evident from the 
width of the outer foundation (3.60), that this supported not only 
steps but a range of columns, that is, the temple was peripteral ; 
and second, a peripteros, of so small dimensions was surely hexa- 
style. Probably, then, there were twelve columns on the flanks. 
Assuming the most usual ratio of upper to lower diameter, these 
columns would have measured on the stylobate 1.31 m. Assum- 
ing further that the line of the first step is .20 m. inside the outer 
edge of the stereobate, and that the steps were each .50 m. in 
breadth, the stylobate would measure 37.20 m. by 17.54 m. 
With intercolumniations, then, proportional to the column-diam- 
eters, there would be exactly room for twelve columns on the long 
side. 15 

15 Of course much is assumed in such a calculation as I have made ; but, it seems 
to me, reasonably. Even, however, if we assume the smallest possible dimensions 
for the stylobate and so the greatest possible ratio of length to width, there could still 
be no more than twelve columns on the long side. The proof of my 'point, there- 
fore, does not depend upon the precise accuracy of the figures employed. On the 
other hand, the fact that by employing figures which most naturally suggest them- 
selves, so exact a result is secured (the discrepancy is only a few centimetres), serves 
to strengthen the demonstration. Of course it is well known that the ratio of length 
to width in Greek temples decreased from earlier to later times. Thus in the He- 
raeum it is less than in the Parthenon or " Theseum." 
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The interior arrangement of the structure seems to have been 
the one common to peripteral temples, that is with cella, pronaos, 
and opisthodomos. But the incomplete remains which we found 
of foundation-walls do not make the entire plan clear. As the 
map shows, we could definitely locate only the side-walls enclosing 
the temple proper, the end wall to the east, and the wall dividing 
pronaos from cella. Therefore we could determine nothing with 
.abs.olute certainty except the dimensions of the pronaos. These 
are: width 6.79 m., depth 4.6 m. The width of the colonnade 
before the pronaos was from three to four metres ; on the long 
■sides it is 1.20 less. The cella is of course the same in width 
from wall to wall as the pronaos, but in effect was made much 
narrower by two ranges of interior columns. These ran in the 
direction of the cella's length, thus dividing it into a nave 3.75 m. 
wide and two very narrow aisles. The length of the cella is un- 
certain. No sure trace was discovered of its rear wall, L e., the 
wall separating it from the opisthodomos, nor of the western end- 
wall of the temple. A few indications are to be found, however. 
First, the western end of the north side-wall seems definitely fixed. 
For a considerable distance where no single stone is left the course 
of this wall is marked by the cutting made in the bed-rock to re- 
ceive it. This cutting stops at a point 5.10 m. distant from the 
outer foundation on the west. There are no further traces to 
prove surely that here was a cross-wall, but such must have been 
the case if, as seems certain, the side-wall did end at this point. 
The colonnade at the western end of the temple would then have 
been 2.20 m. wider than that at the east, a difference which is 
strange but not impossible. Further, as to the rear wall of the 
«cella proper, its location seems to be fixed with probability by 
the arrangement ot interior columns in the cella itself. We 
found bases for four of these on the north side, and five or possi- 
bly six on the south side. The third pair, reckoning from the 
east, lie exactly in the centre-line of the temple ; and further, the 
last one in the southern line is not only .30 m. too near its neigh- 
bor, but is different from the rest in construction. It seems prob- 
able, therefore, that there were only five on each side, and that 
the cella consequently is symmetrical with respect to the centre- 
line mentioned. Its length, then, is twice the distance from the 
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eastern end to the centre, that is, 11.60 m. What I have called 
the sixth base was probably a part of the wall dividing cella from 
rear chamber. It corresponds exactly in breadth and is very 
nearly symmetrical in position with the wall between pronaos and 
cella. Ample room is thus left for a rear chamber, though it 
would be, as is often the case, shallower than the pronaos. 

The cella structure thus probably had the form of a double 
temple in antis. This type is far more common than the amphi- 
prostyle type ; besides the latter would not require a continuous 
foundation for an end-wall, such as we found to exist, but would 
more probably be provided for by single detached piers. 

It will be seen from the various dimensions which have been 
given that the temple was by no means a large one, smaller in 
fact than one might expect so famous a foundation as the Herseum 
of Argos to be. It is, nevertheless, large in comparison with 
most temples of Greece proper, if the chief buildings at Athens 
and Olympia are excepted. For example, it is more than five 
metres longer on the stylobate than the Herseum. 

It is impossible to do more in the way of reconstruction with 
what we found than to determine the ground-plan. I have already 
alluded to the discovery of one capital of a column. This is of 
the Doric order, with twenty channels. The curve of the 
echinus is extremely graceful, the vertical and horizontal dimen- 
sions of section being respectively .169 m. and .124 m. Besides 
this capital only two column-drums were found. 

Enough has been said to show what the history of the temple 
must have been in the Middle Ages. A more thorough and sys- 
tematic plundering than it suffered could not be imagined. Not 
only was everything above ground taken, but the very foundations 
were carried away. It may well be that we did not find the up- 
permost course of the stereobate at all ; indeed the stereobate as 
we did find it was two courses lower at the western than at the 
eastern end. The cella-walls were left far below the level of the 
outer substructure ; and one of the interior column-bases had been 
taken in toto. To show the completeness of the work of devasta- 
tion it may be noted that the capital before mentioned was found 
resting upon the cella wall below the stereobate. So at all depths 
inside the temple were found remains which far antedated the 
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structure itself. This unfortunate destruction is due to the fact 
that in all ages the plain of Argos has been well populated. We 
feel confident that the walls of Nauplia contain very much that 
we did not find at the Heraeum. In a church at Merbakar, a 
village half way to Nauplia, we recognized stones from the Herae- 
um; and at Aniphi, also on the road to ISTauplia, a column-drum 
from the temple which had been cut through so as to make a hol- 
low cylinder served as a curb for the village-well. 

The rough stones of the stereobate bear a series of masons' 
marks, which are here reproduced in facsimile. Most of them 
were on the inner face of the broad foundation which supported 

PON II 0'%j 9 

columns and steps, only two on the bases of interior columns. 
They were not chiselled on the stone, but painted in red. The 
color was at first very bright, but faded gradually with continued 
exposure to the air. The letters, which were for the most part 
roughly traced, varied in height between .11 and .27 m., in 
breadth between .13 and .35 m. 

The natural presumption that these markings belong to the 
time of the erection of the temple is confirmed by a considera- 
tion of the letters themselves. The basis for KirehofPs 17 division 
of Argive inscriptions into three periods is found in the varying 
forms of sigma, a letter which unfortunately is not included in 

17 Griech. Alphabet, p. 97. 
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our number. But the concurrence of the forms A and for 
alpha and omicron is enough to show that these characters belong 
to Kirchoff ? s third period (" um und nach " 457 B. C.) ; further, 
the upright form for nu (which KirchoiF does not recognize as 
Argive 18 ) points to a time when the Ionic alphabet was at least 
known to the Argives ; that is, toward or about the end of the 
Peloponnesian war. (See also on 4 inf.) This is exactly the 
time to which, on other grounds, the building of the temple may 
be assigned. 

The following details seem worthy of note (see drawing) : 

1. There are two appearances of this form. In the third period 
it is used as o in L G. A. 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40; as © in 35, 36, 
37, 38, 40, as 6 35, 40, (both doubted by Kirchhoff,43 a , 44, 45). The 
last three are later inscriptions. It is probable that the letter 
represented here is 0, though it may be ©, or less probably, on 
account of the appearance of the later form o. 

2. This, the Argive form for the rough breathing, is five times 
repeated in forms that vary but slightly. 

3. The irregular shape seems due only to carelessness and the 
roughness of the stone. 

4. The Y of the Eastern alphabet. The forms X + for X and 
IHH, I for | in Argive inscriptions, made the existence of the form 
V (for Y) in the highest degree probable, but it is here discovered 
for the first time. This form and that of 2 must belong to a pe- 
riod before the Ionic alphabet had become established in Argolis. 

5. The letters are of course inverted. Both are regular forms 
for the period. 

7. The sloping P is no doubt due to carelessness. It is not a 
recognized form of the letter. 

I can find no forms with which to compare 9, 10, and 11, and 
shall not attempt conjectural explanations. 

It would be a long task to enumerate all the objects, large and 
small, that were unearthed in the temple or near it. First, of 
course, the now celebrated head of Hera. 19 This was found on 
the morning of Feb. 21, lying about a foot and a half below 

18 Id., Taf. L 

19 I mention here the sculptured works discovered only for the sake of complete- 
ness. They have been fully discussed by Dr. Waldstein. 
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ground, at a point just west of the outer foundation (Q on the 
Plan). Two smaller heads, quite similar in technic, were found 
not far away. Subsequently, a youthful male torso was discovered 
at the greatest depth we reached inside the temple (R on the 
Plan), — this fact again showing how complete the work ot plun- 
der and destruction had been. This torso is almost in the round, 
but is joined at the back to a relief-surface, that is almost surely 
to a metope. The marble is wonderfully well preserved ; it had 
lain in a bed of sand and had kept its original polish, like the 
Hermes of Praxiteles. The workmanship seemed to Professor 
Brunn, from the photographs which I showed him, finer even 
than that of the Hera head. This discovery was made during the 
last days of our work, and, as may be imagined from its strange* 
site, was altogether unexpected. Earlier than this we had found 
another torso of about the same size, but female, presumably of 
an Amazon. Besides these larger objects, a great quantity of 
sculptured fragments was discovered, arms and legs, drapery, 
and so on, together with pieces of what had probably been the 
sculptured cyma of the cornice, bearing a series of palm-ettes, 
between every two of which were varied scrolls. On these scrolls 
was perched, in every intervening space, a bird, perhaps a cuckoo 
as symbol of the goddess. Lastly, a great number of smaller ob- 
jects of all descriptions came to light, some at a slight depth, oth- 
ers far below and inside the temple foundations. These include 
fragments of archaic pottery, terracotta heads, figures, and masks, 
pins and clasps of bronze, a bronze cock, several scarabs, one of 
them threaded, so to speak, on a bronze pin, pieces of gold leaf, 
a spiral ornament of gold, stone, bone, and ivory seals, beads of 
various kinds, and so on. 

On the slope between the old and new temples, we uncovered a 
stoa-like structure of white limestone (C on the Plan). Its direc- 
tion is parallel to that of the temple and it is rather more than 
twice as long, so far as appears from the present excavations. Its 
course varies considerably from a straight line at many points 
and it bears all the marks of belonging to a late period of build- 
ing. Only the steps are preserved for a considerable portion of 
its length, and we could not prove the existence of a stylobate on 
which columns had stood. We did find fragments of columns, 
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which might have belonged to the stoa, and a well preserved 
angle-triglyph of corresponding dimensions; also, what may have 
been a piece of the cornice, with finely worked ornament of mse- 
ander-pattern in relief. At a point nearly opposite the eastern 
end of the temple, the front line of the stoa projects very consid- 
erably toward the south, thus forming a main central portion with 
probably two receding wings ; though toward the east we could 
not follow the excavation far enough to establish this detail. The 
main portion was cleared back to the rear w^all, which makes a re- 
taining-wall against the slope above, and is built of unhewn 
stones, rather carelessly laid. The whole space was completely 
filled with bases of statues and steles of all forms and dimensions. 
Some must have borne figures or groups of considerable size ; all 
were packed together with no attempt at order or arrangement. 
Still more stood before the stoa, in the area between the central 
hall and the wings. We were surprised to find nothing more 
than the bases themselves, no trace of a statue and no single frag- 
ment of an inscription. The marble had of course been burned 
for lime during the Middle Ages. We did find in situ, on a stone 
projecting before the step next to the uppermost, a relief repre- 
senting two doves facing each other. It was not work of the best 
period, and, as has been said, the stoa seemed on all accounts 
late. Moreover, one of these cross-walls dividing this middle 
space passed directly over a statue-base, this fact pointing to a 
still later reconstruction. At the west end of the stone was a 
curved line of foundation, the special meaning of which we could 
not determine. 

Several minor discoveries may be briefly reviewed. An irreg- 
ularly shaped pavement, made up of large square stones and resting 
upon a rough foundation of rubble and earth, is situated near the 
northeastern corner of the temple-stereobate, and is nearly of the 
same level. It may be explained conjecturally in a variety of 
ways. 

An interesting trial-shaft was sunk in the hillside, about one 
hundred feet east of the temple (N on the Plan). We dug down 
here exactly eight metres, finding at this depth a squared stone. 
This only shows more forcibly what was proved by our work else- 
where, that is, that further discoveries may be expected on all the 
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slopes about the temple, where not improbably sculptured frag- 
ments which have fallen down from above may lie buried. 

On the south slope we discovered a broad flight of steps (I on 
the Plan), leading up to the temple, doubtless making part of a 
kind of propylsea. We did not reach the end of them in either 
direction, though we uncovered them through a length of 17 m. 
There must have been, therefore, an imposing approach from this 
direction. The steps measure .27 m. and .45 m. in rise and 
tread respectively ; they are of limestone and in a fairly good state 
of preservation. 

A trial trench farther to the west along the southern slope 
crossed, at a depth of about 1 m., a well built wall 1.75 m. wide 
(N on the Plan). Lack of time prevented us from following up 
this suggestive discovery. "We did prove by means of a second 
trench 6 m. to the eastward, that the wall did not extend so far 
in that direction. 

It only remains to describe the work west of the temple, which 
was attended with results of especial importance. We had begun 
here with a deep cutting on the slope some distance below the 
temple, which was finally carried quite up to the foundation- 
walls, all the way keeping down to bed-rock, which lay sometimes 
5 m. or more below the level of the original surface. Another 
cutting, further down the hill (H on the Plan), brought to light 
remains which caiinot yet be fully interpreted. We discovered 
the foundations of a rear wall, two cross-walls and a possible front 
line of columns. The rear wall, which, it should be noted, lies 
9 m. below the temple-stereobate, is 1.10 m. broad and well built 
of quadrangular blocks. Its length is uncertain, for it extends to 
the north beyond the limits of our cutting. A rectangular wall, 
which rises to a height of nearly 5 m., is situated 2.70 m. back 
(east) of the wall just mentioned. One of the cross-walls belongs 
to a good period of building; the second suggested Byzantine 
construction. On the front wall one column was preserved, 
standing simply on a small square base. Three other bases of the 
same kind were found at approximately equal distances, though 
the whole line is covered now by an apparently later wall, broken 
by two doors of unequal widths. The single room which these 
three walls enclose is 5.25 m. in width by 4.20 m. in depth. A 
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stele-base 2.55 m. long continues the line of the first mentioned 
cross-wall toward the west. 

The next higher cutting, that just below the temple (P on the 
Plan), yielded no architectural remains, but from here came by 
far the larger part of our immense collection of terracotta fig- 
urines and smaller objects. At a depth of eight to ten feet we 
came upon a layer of black earth, the pavpo %w/ia, as it came to be 
called by ourselves as well as by the men, a layer of varying 
thickness, sloping with the slope of the rock below. Here, in 
successive pockets, we kept finding through three weeks great 
quantities of female heads and figures in terracotta. These were 
of all possible descriptions and sizes, many of the archaic bird- 
faced order, some retaining traces of color, and all exhibiting the 
most varied styles of dress and adornment. They had been with- 
out doubt votive offerings to the goddess. The whole collection 
is perhaps the most interesting and valuable of the kind in exist- 
ence, except, it may be, that at Syracuse, where we found almost 
every one of our patterns duplicated. Besides these terracottas, 
masses of pottery fragments were found, all archaic, quantities of 
iron and bone rings, relief-plaques of terracotta and ivory, show- 
ing the earliest technic, seals, scarabs, beads, small sculptured fig- 
ures of animals in stone, mirrors, pins, clasps, and so on. Min- 
gled with the mass were found also teeth and bones of animals. 
This fact served to prove what had already seemed evident, viz., 
that we had come upon the refuse which had gathered about old al- 
tars, not altars which had stood here, for the slope seemed to have 
been filled in after the foundations for the new temple had been fin- 
ished with whatever chanced to be at hand. This was proven by 
its whole stratification, as well as by the especial fact that we found 
broken fragments of worked stone in great quantities making a 
foundation for the upper strata. These stones had evidently been 
employed in older structures, and were, strange to say, of a kind 
found nowhere else on the site. It seemed, therefore, that we 
could confidently ascribe all objects which our mine yielded to a 
time considerably earlier than the building of the new temple, 
since at that time those once consecrated offerings were servicer 
ble only as so much rubbish to be used for filling. 

Two more points in conclusion. We found in the mass of 
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stone described what seemed like bisected drums of columns 
which were possibly from the older temple. They showed on one 
face a peculiarly worked pair of holes, designed to hold the rope 
by which the stone was to be lifted and put into position. It was 
a device which we had never seen before, though we noted it 
later at Girgenti. Mr. Penrose told us that it was found only in 
the oldest temples of Sicily. 

In the same stone-heap we found something which we liked to 
interpret as a primitive image symbolic of divinity, or /8/oera9* 
It is an octagonal shaft, having a very slightly projecting base, 
narrowing toward the top and broken off at a height of about 
two and a half feet. Several facts suggested its interpretation 
as a fiperas. First, the difficulty of explaining in any other 
way so strange an object; second, the place where it was found, 
amid fragments from the older temple and the most primitive 
works of art; further, the fact that it was made of a very 
soft stone which could easily be cut with a knife, and that the 
working is so directly in imitation of the technic of wood-carv- 
ing; lastly, the analogy with one of the earliest products of Greek 
plastic art, the Artemis of Delos. That figure represents only a 
reasonable and logical step in advance of this possible /8/oera9. 
The interpretation given seems to me, therefore, more than prob- 
able. If it is correct, we have the earliest known representation 
of a Greek deity as one of the most interesting results of a profit- 
able season of excavation. 

Carleton L. Brownson. 
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